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OUR MARCH MEETING 


WE ARE twenty years old this spring 

and our Association is going to have a 
Birthday Party. We are to foregather with 
our founders and hear their reminiscences. 
The present workers will be with us to analyze 
and synthesize. And we shall have our 
younger .prophets there, with their sooth- 
sayings of warning and of hope. 


The menu which we have ordered should 
satisfy all the varied demands of body, mind, 
and soul—a sort of salmagundi offering 
with slices of pedagogy, pleasantry, and 
prophecy—with intellectual paragraphs as 
substantial as the great second course of the 
Elizabethan noonday meal, and with sallets 
in the lines to make the matter savory. 


The serving of the intellectual viands will 
commence at 10 o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, March 12, in Huntington Hall of the 
old Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Building on Boylston Street. At 12.30 or 
later we shall adjourn and later reassemble 
for prandial and post-prandial recreation. 


THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLY AS AN AID TO THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ALICE E. TREAT 


Arlington High School 
Formerly of the Framingham High School 


In these days when our eyes are being opened to the impor- 
tance of the study of English in our secondary schools, to its 
wide social value, any attempt which has even to a slight ‘ex- 
tent made our boys and girls a little more ready for the priv- 
ileges and duties of citizenship in its broadest sense may merit 
consideration. For more than five years in the Framingham 
High School we have made the general assembly a distinctly - 
social feature of the school life. 1 am using the word social 
in a double sense: (1) in its broad sense of fulfilling the social- 
civic aim of education and (2) in its narrower sense of train- 
ing the individual child to take his place in the little friendly 
world of which he ts a part. 

Framingham has the average school population of the New 
England town whose interests are partly residential, partly 
agricultural, partly manufacturing. Most of the pupils in 
the high school are of American parentage, with perhaps 
three or four per cent of foreign birth, Jewish, Italian, and Ar- 
menian. There are in the school between five and six hun- 
dred pupils with five teachers of English. 

To that group of teachers came, some five years ago, the 
opportunity for the experiment which this paper records. 
The illness of the principal, warmly-loved by the pupils, and 
the desire to continue the tri-weekly morning assembly which 
he had supervised, created a definite project for the senior 
English classes. After several English periods had been de- 
voted by them to the discussion of ways and means, they re- 
solved themselves into committees and worked out a program 
which, for the last five months of that school year, gave much 
pleasure to pupils and teachers and real benefit, I believe, to 
both. In June when, according to my wont, I have the 
seniors make suggestions for the benefit of succeeding Eng- 
lish classes, the general consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the conduct of the general assembly by senior English 
classes was of great value to the pupils, and, as one boy put 
it, “must not be allowed to perish from the earth.” And 
yearly, with a realization of its growing value, we plan for 
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more assembly work than was possible the preceding year. 
If the plan had no other value, the permanent interest which 
it gives to class work, the endless subjects which it furnishes 
for class discussions, the thousands of oral compositions which 
come spontaneously, and the pleasure with which we all 
throng to the assembly hall, make the endeavor valuable. 


I] 


In arranging their programs the classes have kept definitely 
in view a few aims, formulated by themselves: to make the 
assembly program worth listening to; to provide variety; to 
have every senior on the program at least five times; to en- 
courage the lower classes to plan for and take part in the 
programs; and to be on the watch for program possibilities in 
the lower classes. To that end, when a senior class was put 
in charge of the assemblies for a month at a time, as was usu- 
ally the case, with a committee of that class in charge of one 
day’s program, all the teachers in the school would be inter- 
viewed for suggestions for program material, and many lower- 
class pupils urged to help out. The committees were always 
chosen in the English class, each appointment being discussed 
seriously and no appointment being accepted except by ma- 
jority vote. The frankness with which a candidate’s qualifi- 
cations were discussed was delightfully refreshing and always 
received in the spirit in which it was given; namely, the con- 
sideration of the good of the program. | recall one boy who, 
after having been refused the chairmanship of a program com- 
mittee because the class considered him too joyous a soul for 
their needs and too “slouchy”’ in habit to represent them cred- 
itably, rose to say with much emphasis and total ignoring of 
his feminine classmates, “See here, fellers, | can keep from 
grinning and | cam sit up straight. Try meout.” And they 
gravely tried him out, making him go through his duties sev- 
eral times before the entire class! 

The knowledge that the whole class was to be tested by its 
committee’s work before the whole school, resulted in very 
real and definite effort. Sometimes the committee would put 
on its own program, sometimes plan a program and drill its 
. executors, sometimes leave the program and its performance 
to a lower class which they criticized and supervised. Only 
on rare occasions, and then only for very special occasions, 
was a program thought through in class. 
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Often a doubtful committee would ask the class to listen to 
their program and judge it. I have known a whole program 
to be thrown to the winds after such judgment and a new one 
presented. There were usually two final rehearsals of each 
program, one with the committee and one with the committee 
and teacher. 


Ill 


As | have said, the aim was variety of program with a dis- 
tinct effort to encourage originality. Perhaps quotations 
from the school paper, giving the assembly notes from the 
pupils’ point of view, will clearly indicate the sort of work 
done. 


The program for October 17 was Gertrude the Governess, dramatized from 
Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Novels, and presented by a committee from the 
Junior College Division. 


The first assembly of the month Miss Amadon and Miss Crane gave violin 
and piano selections. We never tire of this kind of assembly and we hope 
that we can have more before the year is over. 


Six Senior boys, sua sponte, under the leadership of Mgr. Granville Hicks 
gave some snappy and interesting talks on baseball and urged the school to 
buy season tickets. Cushing, the raw recruit, told us how it felt to be out on 
the diamond. Harding led the school in cheering. Farrar enumerated the 
members of the team, calling each by his locker-room name. All the speakers 
were introduced by the notable G. Hicks. 


To observe Patriot’s Day we had Dr. Jessaman, formerly with the Cana- 
dian Army abroad, and Sergt.-Major Herbert Morang speak to us on some of 
their overseas experiences. Mr. Kernin, one of our town business men, 
spoke in behalf of the Liberty Loan Committee. 


Some of the XI] C English class girls, whose friends or brothers were in the 
20th Division, spoke on their work. 


After many postponements we finally succeeded in having an open debate 
on the present system of memory work in the school. The meeting resem- 
bled, in many ways, a town meeting inasmuch as some of the speakers on the 
floor grew very excited and a few slanderous remarks were thrown back and 
forth. Winslow and Harrington set forth the arguments they had used when 
debating in the XII A English class. 

After the formal part of the debate was over, the meeting was thrown open 
to the school. 


On January 17, six of the senior boys with great musical talent 
gave a clever musical comedy. The opening and closing selections were 
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given by Harding’s Philharmonic Jazz Orchestra (a group of boys working 
together for this occasion only). There were several original choruses to the 
popular airs. Farrar and Winslow did a highly interesting and unique one- 
step. The general stage-manager, director, and composer of the comedy was 
the noted Mr. Hicks. 


January 20, Helen Clark, Charlotte Francis, and Ruth Powers spoke on 
the origin of the national songs of England, France, and Italy. 


January 22, the subject of the League of Nations was discussed by Helen 
Reddy and Miss Hunt (one of the teachers). 


January 23, Ralph Bemis and William Conway proved to be interesting 
speakers, Conway relating the experiences of a rookie in the navy, and Bemis 
telling some of his experiences in the army. 


January 27 was a musical assembly. Selections were given by the Girls’ 
Philharmonic Glee Club and the Teachers’ Quartette. There were solos by 
Lillian Mason and Mr. Millard. 


The X! D English class presented an extremely clever little sketch,which 
fully justified the great senior regard for the sophomores. . . . This is 
another feather in the cap of the class of 1921. 


The Assembly for Friday, St. Valentine’s Day, was a joy to the school. 
The clever Miss Johnson of class XIII] B enacted Dan Cupid quite enviably. 
Her smile as she called out each fair teacher’s name was a forecast of laughter 
that afterwards came. The things that she read were both clever and nice, 
and the thoughts they included were sweet but concise, and the pupils ap- 
plauded and made a grand rush, and stood in their seats to see Mr. Stone 
blush. We'll say that the teachers all took it like fun, though the personal 
note was sufficient to stun; we noticed Miss Farrar took all with good grace, 
though we couldn’t but notice the shade of her face. “Twas a merry as- 
sembly, the faculty, too, replying in verses exceedingly new, not forgetting to 
mention, for that would be wrong, Mr. Musical Millard’s melodious song. 


Three assemblies of the week of February 17 were devoted to the study of 
the life of Lowell, since February 22 was the one-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. The assemblies were arranged by the XIi A and B English classes, 
and were in charge of Kenneth Cushing, chairman. They first considered 
Lowell as a writer, and specimens of his poetry and letters were read. The 
second took up his diplomatic career, as well as his lifeas a teacher. The last 
emphasized his patriotism and high ideals. 


The last of the holiday assemblies was in honor of George Washington, and 
Dorothy Dyer was chairman. The Assembly was begun by the singing of 
“America” and then the first speaker, Ysabel Hutchinson, was introduced. 
She spoke with remarkable force on the life of Washington, and ended with 
an appeal for love for this man. Her talk was one of the best ever given in 
the hall, being characterized by novelty of expression and vigor of presenta- 
tion. The next speaker was Harding, ’19, whose subject was Washington’s 
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family. Eager, of the same class, next spoke, telling what he thought that 
commander would do if he were alive today. Miss Leach, ’20, repeated 
Lowell’s ‘Under the Old Elm” and then Miss Crane, ’21, played a delightful 
selection on the violin. The last speakers were Clark, ’21, and Foley, ’20. 
The Assembly, one of the best of many good ones for this month, ended with 
the singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


IV 


Nothing very new or original about the programs, you will 
say. But when one realizes that those programs grew in 
pupils’ minds and out of their experience and purpose, not 
full-born from the head of the teacher, one can begin to under- 
stand their worth. Naturally, all the programs were not of 
equal merit, since we are not all equally gifted; but very few 
of the hundreds of programs given have been worthless to 
those who listened, and | am very sure that none has been 
worthless to those who planned and those who participated. 
The desire to speak intelligibly and intelligently to the whole 
school has grown rapidly; freshmen are not long with us be- 
fore they begin to plan possible programs, and not infre- 
quently win the approval of a senior committee whom they 
approach either directly or through their English teacher. 

As | look back over the five years, | realize that many plays 
have been written and presented, many original dialogues and 
tableaux planned and given, besides the numberless formal and 
informal talks which assembly programs naturally demand. 
To have a whole school working together for the common 
good—is it not distinctly worth while? And does not the 
fact that there is joy in the working double its value? Cer- 
tainly, one school will not happily nor readily give up its as- 
sembly periods; for the assemblies have developed cordial 
school friendliness between individuals and groups; the Eng- 
lish classes are very much alive to school interests and to 
school needs; there is desire to work hard for the common 
good; the pupils are willing to give precious afternoon hours 
to definite and constructive thinking out of plans together; 
real leaders are developed; the weaker students are stimulated 
to increased effort ; the oral English work is vitalized and hence 
improved. 

An illustration of the way in which the boys and girls have 
grown into thinking out problems together was happily fur- 
nished me last May, when the six honor students met to de- 
cide on the subjects for their graduation essays. 
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They had been told the day before to consider overnight what 
subject could be made the theme for all their speeches. Said 
one, “ Today, it seems to me, makes only one subject possible 
—true Americanism.” “I’d thought of service as a theme,” 
said another. “What’s the difference?” said a third. And 
the six very definitely decided that there was no difference 
and that each of them, by expressing what form of service he 
intended his to be, would adequately explain his interpreta- 
tion of true Americanism. It was illuminating to hear them 
plan their program, to feel that they recognized the need{of 
seeing the program as a whole and the relation of each part to 
that whole. They had learned to think not only as individ- 
uals but as individuals in relation to and in co6éperation with 
other individuals—and is not that just what through life their 
relations with society are to be? | believe that the prepara- 
tion and giving of many assembly programs has had no 
slight share in helping them to a natural and effortless reading 
of such a social viewpoint, that through assembly work the 
boys and girls acquire a higher degree of social efficiency than 
they do without it.! 


Tite VA Uz Or TiS HiGHese€hOOLVASSEMBIEY 


In my opinion the high school assembly should have a definite place in the 
school curriculum. The assembly should be considered, though on a smaller 
scale, as necessary as English, general science, or American history. As | 
think back upon my four years of high school life I realize to what an extent 
I have profited from the frequent assemblies in our school. They have been 
of value to me—first, because of the information I’ve gained from them; 
second, because of the enjoyable recreation which they give from the regular 
routine of school life; and third, because of the aid they have given me in con- 
quering my own distaste of speaking before an audience of any size. 

I found the information assemblies most valuable when I was a freshman 
and a sophomore. The topics of current interest which were discussed by 
the seniors in these assemblies aroused my interest in subjects about which I 
knew little or nothing. The topics were at times so interesting that I was 
impelled by curiosity and interest to hunt up more about them. When cur- 
rent event subjects were brought up in assemblies, | felt asharned because | 
knew little about the people and events which were talked about. Since 
then, I have always read the newspapers more carefully and tried to keep my- 
self informed on current events. I always remember the subject matter of a 
speech better than that of an article which | have read. 


1Nore. I am appending willing vouchers from three of the pupils who have 
been through the experience of program giving and program making. One 
of them is now at Wellesley—a senior this year; the others graduated in 
June from high school. 
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How well I know the principal facts about the lives of such authors as 
Lowell, Longfellow, the Brownings, Celia Thaxter and countless others 
whose birthdays were celebrated in our assemblies. I was very much sur- 
prised to learn what small knowledge I had of the various courses carried 
on in the high school where a series of assemblies was devoted to the expla- 
nation of the courses this last year. Since Better Speech Week last fall, 
during which the advantages gained from daily use of good English were 
impressed upon us in many different ways at five assemblies, | have been 
more careful of the words which | use in my everyday vocabulary. 

How dull a place high school would have been with recitation following rec- 
itation day after day! Both teachers and pupils were more cheerful after 
the short ten minutes which served to break up the monotony of school life. 
Musical assemblies were enjoyed by all, and little plays also furnished amuse- 
ment for the students besides good training for the young actors. Often- 
times we were held spellbound by poems or stories recited or read to us by our 
entertainers. Then how much easier it was to go on with our lessons after 
the few minutes of recreation. The month after the Christmas holidays our 
assemblies were discontinued because of repairs which had to be made in the 
assembly hall. We all missed the assemblies then, and what an effort it was 
to concentrate on lessons when we had no period of fun to which we might 
look forward! 

When I was very small, I always enjoyed reciting pieces in Sunday School 
and at the primary grade entertainments; but when | grew to the age of ten, 
I, with others of my age, was no longer called on to recite these little pieces. 
From then until I entered high school I had no opportunity to speak in pub- 
lic. And because | did not have the opportunity | feared tospeak before 
many people whom | did not know. I was very much frightened during my 
freshman year when | first learned what the general assemblies were like. I 
dreaded the time when I| should be a senior and would then be compelled to 
speak before five hundred boys and girls. But my teacher was very wise, and 
although I did not feel so then, | was fortunate to be in her English class. 
She believed in throwing us in the water as soon as possible, for after the first 
plunge it could not seem as bad as we had supposed. Therefore, with other 
members of my English class, | was required to take part in charades and to 
recite poetry at special freshman assemblies. 1 was also requested to take 
part in assemblies at times during my sophomore and junior years. Mine 
was a very small part, but it helped me so that by senior year I could even 
take charge of an entire assembly with no feeling of embarrassment or self- 
consciousness. | found how much | had gained from the assemblies, when, 
during the latter part of my senior year, | was asked to make a ten minute 
speech about club work before our local Board of Trade. 

And so | feel that the assembly should be a regular part of the school 
course. The information and recreation gained there will keep the pupil in- 
terested in his studies, and the practice gained from speaking in assembly will 
be of great help to the pupil in later years. 


One influence of the general assembly is the influence upon each pupil of 
the unity of the school. Outside of assembly, we are four separate classes. 
In assembly, we are a united body, each pupil being a part, and the school 
including each pupil. Nothing truer than this can be said of the assembly: 
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that it moulds us into a more united school. Only into the mass of the student 
body can school ideals and school traditions be inculcated to any extent. 

Besides this sense of unity the assembly gives, it has value as a recreational 
period. It is in one sense a time for rest, where for a few minutes in the mid- 
‘dle of the day we can turn our attention from books, to refresh and rest our 
minds with songs and speeches and the vision of loyalty to the school, and 
to gather strength for new problems and duties in our school life. 


With a perspective of three years upon my high school days, the assembly, 
as | remember it, has a definite value. Ina general way, it provides time and 
place for the whole school to “get together,”’ to see each other as a unit. It 
fosters school spirit, and it can, through the right kind of programs, be a 
working factor for good citizenship. 

From the standpoint of the audience, the assembly is of value as a source of 
information. Current events can be brought to the attention of the school 
through its programs; important holidays can be observed. Series of pro- 
grams yielding general information of many kinds can be made most interest- 
ing. I shall not soon forget a series of programs during my own high school 
days which were devoted to expositions on several institutions of higher 
learning, such as Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley College. 

From the standpoint of the pupil who takes an active part in the program, 
the assembly is valuable also. As the chairman of a program, he may find 
his first opportunity to exhibit originality or ability as a manager in his choice 
or arrangement of subjects. The pupil who speaks from the platform faces a 
critical audience—one composed of friends and classmates. | believe that he 
gains in confidence in his own powers with such an experience. Every pupil 
should at some time be trained to put his thoughts in coherent and logical 
form before an audience that he may overcome any fright or desire to ramble 
in his speech. Then, too, he is sharing in the life of the whole school in a vital 
and open way when he takes the platform, whether he reads the morning 
selection from the Bible, recites an entertaining poem or gives of his own 
thoughts to his schoolmates. In these ways, then, the assembly has a defi- 
nite value in the life of a wideawake high school, 


INO TES ONG EOGCAL CONFERENCES 


Memeers of the Association will all remember the splen- 
did work done last year by Mr. Hinchman in getting under 
way our present system of Local Conferences or Neighbor- 
hood Clubs of English Teachers. Last spring President 
Aydelotte appointed a standing committee on Local Meet- 
ings, consisting of Samuel Thurber, Chairman, Newton; A. B. 
DeMille, Milton; and Orren B. Smith, Boston. This com- 
mittee has held one meeting of the District Chairmen, and 
by correspondence and visits has tried to continue the en- 
thusiasm generated a year ago by Mr. Hinchman. Great 
difficulty is being experienced in accomplishing much in the 
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three northern states of New England. This is not due to lack 
of enthusiasm among teachers of English in that region nor 
to unwillingness on the part of the District Chairmen to do 
good hard work. The fact that English teachers in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine are widely scattered makes it 
almost impossible to bring together often neighborhood 
gatherings of teachers with common interests. 

In Connecticut, Mr. George Cherry of Loomis Institute, 
Windsor, is stirring things up most emphatically. In Rhode 
Island, Miss Katharine U. Peirce, who has taken up the work 
of Mr. Clarence Manchester as District Chairman, is finding 
eager response to her efforts. In Massachusetts, especially in 
the eastern part of the state, there have already been a num- 
ber of meetings and many more are to follow during the win- 
ter and spring. In a later Leaflet reports of these Local 
Gatherings will be printed. 


RHODE ISLAND’S GATHERING 


TuHurRspAy, January 13, 1921, about forty of the Teach- 
ers of English in Rhode Island met in the Technical High 
School, Providence, to read and hear selections of New 
Poetry. Percy MacKaye, Henry Van Dyke, Rudyard 
Kipling, John Masefield, and John Drinkwater were taken 
for granted, and in addition to Alfred Noyes, lines from Edwin 
Markham, Joyce Kilmer, Josephine Preston Peabody, Grace 
Hazard Conkling and Robert Frost were presented by English 
High School teachers. Two posters urged those present to 
join the New England Association, and to bring their per- 
plexities and triumphs to the Group Meetings. An attractive 
table from which were deftly served delicious sandwiches and 
chocolate was a pleasant centre for the first quarter-hour 
discussion, and in more than one instance arrangements were 
made for a give-and-take consideration of class-room subjects. 
Mr. Manchester briefly reported on the dinner given in 
October to the District Chairmen by the New England 
Association of Teachers of English, and spoke of the inspira- 
tion to be derived from “The English Leaflet’? and from the 
Boston meetings of the Association. In closing the Chair- 
man promised a meeting on The Library for February, and 
one on the Pilgrim Tercentenary for March. 

KATHARINE U. PEIRCE, 
Chairman for Rhode Island. 
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THE WEST-OF-BOSTON ENGLISH CLUB 


ENGLISH teachers in the following high schools a year 
and a half ago formed The West-of-Boston English Club for 
mutual improvement and good times: Cambridge High and 
Latin, Cambridge Rindge Technical, Watertown, Waltham, 
Belmont, Weston, Wellesley, Hyde Park, Dedham, Needham, 
Brookline Classical, Brookline Practical Arts, Newton Clas- 
sical, Newton Vocational, and Newton Technical. Last 
year three most interesting meetings were held with an 
average attendance of eighteen members. 

The first meeting of the new year, which took place in 
the Waltham High School early in November, was devoted 
to the problem of the school library, especially to the ques- 
tions of how to get a library under way in a small high school 
where there was no equipment and but little money available. 
Miss Marion Lovis, Librarian of the Waltham High School, 
read a short paper which was followed by questions and gen- 
eral discussion. The President of the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians was present and gave many 
suggestions concerning the formation of a school library. 

On Tuesday, February first, twenty-two members of 
the Club gathered in the library of the Brookline Classical 
High School. Miss C. H. Lewis of Brookline opened the meet- 
ing with a most inspiring presentation of the teaching cf the 
short story. She offered a large number of stories suitable 
for high school study and explained ways in which the reading 
of the short story may develop into the writing of them. 
The discussion which followed was opened by Miss Alice 
Macomber of Wellesley. The teachers of the Brookline High 
School served coffee and sandwiches at the opening of the 
meeting. 

Members of this little club are coming more and more to 
feel that it is a real benefit to them. The mere fact that they 
are getting acquainted with each other counts for a great 
deal. The informal chats before and after the meeting pro- 
mote friendship and professional spirit. The meetings them- 
selves have been always earnest, helpful, and suggestive. 
Watertown is planning to entertain the Club in May, and 
it is safe to say that all members look forward to the 
Conference. SAMUEL THURBER. 
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ALLEN’s SYNONYMS AND Antonyms: by F. Sturges Allen, General Editor of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. Harper and Brothers. $3.00 
net. 


A command of words grows in three ways. The learner 
may get a new word simply by letting it imprint itself gradu- 
ally upon his mind—its chance recurrences in differing 
contexts serving to define it, as by a sort of composite pho- 
tography. Or, he may master it at once by turning from the 
word to the dictionary for its right meaning. Or again, 
beginning with a newly felt meaning, he may turn to a syn- 
onymy for the right word. The third of these methods will 
get afresh impetus from the publication of this new synonym- 
book, the work of twenty years by America’s foremost lexi- 
cographer in our day. For the first time virtually the whole 
fund of usable English diction has been organized into word- 
lists that display for each idea its verbal alternatives of by- 
sense and “tone.” A couple of random comparisons will 
suggest what this means. For the idea of “‘magic, sorcery” 
Soule gives 14 synonyms, Roget 22, Allen 34; for the idea of 
“agreement, concord, consistency” Soule gives 17 synonyms, 
Roget 23, and Allen 37. Clearly, one gains from this book a 
new sense of the speech-resources for discriminated thought. 

A feature that marks Allen’s scholarly grasp of his material 
is the way he keeps the learner apprised of the influence 
upon a word’s meaning of its context. He does this by ob- 
serving in each word-list (1) the normal synonyms, adding 
distinctive by-senses to a common core-sense; (2) “con- 
textual’ synonyms—viz., general words susceptible to vari- 
ous coloring in various contexts; and (3) “specific” syno- 
nyms—viz., words taking special senses in which they get 
applications in special contexts. To English teachers 
another helpful feature is the care with which words are 
characterized as to their levels of expressive tone—dialectic, 
poetic, bookish, gocose, etc. Asa literary tool-chest the book 
will afford a constant means of drawing pupils towards a 
concern with the finer cabinet-work of style. 


ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD. 


Guld the Cavern King 


MARY L. B. BRANCH 
This book is of special interest to private schools. 


Several schools in Boston use it regularly 
for their classes in reading by children of 
7,8 and 9 years old because of the sim- 
plicity of the language and the beauty 
and dignity of the story. 


It may also be used as the basis for 
imaginative work both in writing and 
play-acting. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Boston Public Library, 
writing in the General Federation 
Magazine, says: — 

“We cannot doubt that the poetic gift 
of Anna Hempstead Branch was richly 
nourished by a mother who can call up 
the magic of a Cavern World full of real 
kobolds like these. We are reminded of 
‘The Princess and the Goblin,’ by George 
MacDonald, because it is the same kind 
of world, perhaps, too, because this book 
has a vein of symbolism like his. But the 
author’s inspiration is no reflected light, 
and there is an element of genuine wonder 
throughout.” 


Price, $1.75. Discount of 10% to schools and 


libraries; carriage free. 


Published by 
THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Viewed from Various Angles 


The following opinions on BOLENIUS’ EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION are from a city superin- 
tendent, a high school teacher, a junior high school 
teacher and “The Journal of Educational Psychology.” 


“The book is so replete with 
valuable suggestions that 
its excellence is at once 
apparent.” 


“T am delighted with it, the 
pupils are delighted with it, 
and the results are excellent.” 


“We are using Bolenius’ 
Everyday English in the 
Junior High School and the 
longer we use it, the better 
we like it.” 


“Direct, vivid, practical, 
crowded full of valuable 
points.” 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A.M. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


WORDSWORTH’S SELECTED LYRICS 


and 


ARNOLD’S ESSAY on WORDSWORTH 
No. 269. Bristol Board, 32 cents. Cloth, 48 cents. 

The poems are those chosen by Palgrave for The Golden Treasury, and are 

annotated by Charles Swain Thomas, formerly Head of the English 

Department, Newton, Mass., High School. The notes on Arnold’s Essay 


are by Dr. William Savage Johnson, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Kansas. 


THE ODYSSEY 


Translated by GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 


No. 180. Revised Edition. $1.12. 
Over 200,000 copies of this translation in its first form have been sold. 
With the resetting of type for the renewal of the plates, Professor Palmer 
has taken the opportunity for a thorough revision of the text. 


The above are recent issues of The Riverside Literature Series 
that meet the College Entrance Requirements, 1923-1925 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Richard Burton, 


Editor-in-chief 3 
Edwin Bjorkman Editors of 


Albert Bushnell Hart oe eee 
Brander Matthews The Living 

Willi L Phel ° ° 
Chan E Rhee? ~=6\ Literature Series 
Leon H. Vincent 


Distinctive Features 


I. Scholarship 3. Omission of unnecessary notes 
2. Stories new, fresh, 4. Encourages students to read for 
alive appreciation and enjoyment 


First Titles (All on Approved List) 
List Price Net Price 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ue) $0.60 
Burney’s Evelina (Bjorkman) - 
Selected Writings of Abraham incon (Hart) 
Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays (Matthews) 
Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon (Rhodes) - - - 
Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge (Vincent) - - - 75 
Sheridan’s The Rivals (Phelps) ete ice In preparation 


Samples will be sent to English teachers postpaid on receipt of the net price 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Hitchcock’s Junior English Book 


[NIRODUCES the pupil to the work to be 

done in a very novel way by placing at 
his disposal a diagnosis of the strong and 
weak points in his English ability before 
undertaking the task of his proper English 
development. 


The idea is to help the pupil in a very 
fundamental way to help himself. Definite 
aims are set and the instincts to play the 
game are enlisted. 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK is used in Junior 
High Schools or in the Upper Grammar Grades. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Vital Forces in Current Events 
By SPEAR and NORRIS 


A collection of articles selected from the best literature 
and meeting the New Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English for ‘“‘a collection of prose writings on matters 
of current interest.’ 


Not merely a book of current events. This new book 
offers tostudents interesting and authoritative discussions 
of present-day problems and the principles that underlie 
a satisfactory solution of these problems. 


The articles are grouped under the following heads: The 
Meaning of America; National Resources and Activities; 
Some Problems of Readjustment; Educational Aims and 
Values; The Essentials of World Peace; The League of 
Nations; Latin America and the Philppines; Under- 
standing Other Nations. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 


DO YOUR PUPILS SPEAK BOHEMIAN 
RATHER THAN ENGLISH ? 


Let us quote an extract from an English teacher’s recent 
letter, showing that an antidote has been found to counteract 
this evil : 

‘““ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY is splendid! Not 
even my years of devotion to the Atlantic Monthly 
had led me to anticipate such treasure! I am sure 
that you can’t half appreciate the delight with 
which I look forward to using this book with my 
first year class, in which Bohemian rather than 
English is the mother tongue.’’ 

Order this book for use in your junior and first year high 
school classes, and thus cultivate a taste for the best litera- 
ture in the only way it can be cultivated — by delighting 
and fascinating the reader. $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC Me PRESS, ENG: 


8 Arlington Street a SN Boston (17), Mass. 


